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SERMON III. 


__ 


BY REV. RAY PALMER, D.D., 


PASTOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ALBANY, NEW-YORK. 


THE MAN OF SORROWS. 


“ A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.”—Isaian 58: 3. 


THE entire prophecy commencing in the preceding chapter, and 
extending through the whole of this, from which the text is taken, 
is a description of the character, sufferings, and atoning work of 
Jesus Christ, the Messiah. Although written ages before his com- 
ing, it seems now, after his mission has been accomplished, more 
like a history than a prediction, so minute and definite is it in all 
its various particulars; indeed, we may say with strict propriety, 
that by its fulfillment in every point, it has actually become a por- 
tion of the true history of the great Redeemer of the world. It 
describes him as he was, when, having been made flesh, he dwelt 
among us; and in respect to the particular statement in the text, 
his whole life is one affecting illustration of the truth that he was 
a Man of Sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 

We are instructed in the New Testament, for the sake of various 
practical benefits to be derived, to place habitually before us, and 
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to regard with serious consideration, the personal character and cir- 
cumstances of our blessed Lord while he dwelt in humanity below, 
“ Looking unto Jesus,” says an Apostle. ‘ He hath left us an ex- 
ample,” is the language of another. .We are to find instruction, 
admonition, encouragement, and comfort in his life, even as we trust 
for pardon and peace with God, through his death on the cross, as 
the bleeding Lamb ; and as the saving efficacy of his dying love is 
infinite, so the lessons of pure wisdom which his life affords are too 
rich ever to be exhausted. We may find some new instruction as 
often as we have some new necessity. 
And, my hearers, have we not all of us more or less occasion to 
contemplate the touching fact in relation to our Lord, which the 
rophet states with such tenderness and beauty in the words that 
lave been quoted? We, too, live in an evil world. The 
malignant influence of sin, as we are often and painfully reminded, 
has planted thorns and briers all along the path which we 
are treading. “Though a man live many years,” says Solo- 
mon, “and rejoice in them all, yet let him remember the days 
of darkness, for they shall be many!” It is wise to remem- 
ber them, beyond a doubt; not to oppress our spirits with appre- 
hension, and so unnecessarily to darken the brightness of our bet- 
ter days, but to acquire just views of the proper ends of life, and 
to prepare ourselves to bear adversity when it shall come. Let 
not, then, such of us as feel no weight upon our hearts to-day, and 
no tears upon our cheeks, withhold our thoughts from the contem- 
plation of Christ as the Man of Sorrows. Let not the happiest of us 
all who are met in the house of God give place to the impression 
that such a therthe is without interest or appropriateness to him. 
Grave though the topic be, it may, it should, be rich in profit to us all 


I. You will observe, then, that the language of the text does not 
describe the case of one who encountered only the ordinary or the 
average amount of the trials which belong to human life. There is 
implied in it a preéminence in sorrow, a peculiarly deep experience 
of grief, Nothing short of this will justify the singular strength of 
the phraseology, as though there was anny, but grief and 


sorrows on the records of his daily history. e are but very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the incidents of our Saviour’s life. It is 
only a brief sketch which the sacred writers furnish us; a mere 
outline of those things which were more immediately connected 
with his official character and work; and if it is true of men in 
general that “every heart knoweth its own bitterness,” it was 
especially true of Him on whom were laid the iniquities of us all, 
that he had causes of anguish which are wholly beyond our com- 
prehension, because wholly unlike any thing in our own experi- 
ence. Still, there are few of the usual trials which are incident 
to human life to which we have not ample evidence that he was 
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subject. Poverty is accounted to have its many hardships; but 
he was born in the humblest condition, of parents who obtained their 
daily bread by manual labor; and during his earlier years he pro- 
bably himself wrought as a carpenter with his reputed father for a 
livelihood. It is a calamity to have bitter enemies, and to live in 
eril, or to be obliged to fly from place to place for safety. But 
he was marked for death in his very infancy, and escaped the 
sword of Herod only by exile from his native land. hat is 
more grateful to a kind and loving nature than the confidence and 
affection of one’s kindred, or more mortifying and cutting to the 
heart than thé alienation of those who, as our own blood, would 
naturally be disposed to love us, and will, of course, be believed by 
others to know us best? But his brethren not only refused to be- 
lieve in him, they taunted him with ungenerous and irritatin 
speeches. There are few things more painful than to be assaile 
with misrepresentation and with calumny; to have one’s best 
actions ascribed to the worst motives, and the most purely benevo- 
lent and self-sacrificing purposes charged to the account of a wicked 
and deliberate selfishness. But Christ was charged with being in 
league with Satan, and accused of seeking, in the spirit of a dema- 
gogue, to elevate himself by the political disturbance of the nation, 
and was loaded with every species of abuse and slander. Who has 
a harder lot than he who is homeless, and as a wanderer, subsists 
on the offerings of charity? But the Son of Man had not where to 
lay his head. Ingratitude in those on whom we have conferred 
great benefits, and waywardness and obstinacy in opposition to our 
endeavors to enlighten and improve, are among the sorest trials 
which a benevolent heart can feel; but in respect to Jesus, grati- 
tude in return for favors was the exception and not the rule; he 
had continual occasion to inquire, Were there not ten cleansed? but 
where are the nine? and every day was he grieved by the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts. The tender nature of the Redeemer was 
especially fitted to delight in friendship, and it appears that in fact 
his attachments were very deep and ardent; but doubtless he, as 
well as others, often, and in cases not recorded, suffered the sunder- 
ing of the ties of warm affection. At the grave of his friend La- 
zarus we find him weeping, and we know that his heart was also 
stung by the treachery of those who had professed devotion to his 
erson and his interests; and then let it be considered how often 
is compassionate heart must have ached, in the tenderness of his 
quick sympathy with all the children of affliction, particularly as 
such multitudes continuully thronged him to obtain relief. Let it 
be imagined how he felt when he stood on the Mount of Olives, 
and looking over the highly favored but ungrateful city, the days 
of its dreadful ruin passed before his prophetic vision, and bursting 
into a flood of tears, he gave utterance to the affecting lamentation 
which the sacred writers have recorded. Let the mind follow him 
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step by step, in short, through all the various and aggravated suffer- 
ings with which the closing days of his life were crowded; let it 
contemplate the agony and bloody sweat, the brutal violence, the 
shame and mockery, the crown of thorns, and the barbarous scourg- 
ings, the bearing of the cross till nature sunk, and the stupendous 
scene of the crucifixion. Bring all these things before you in calm 
and deliberate review, and you will see through what sad varieties 
and what singularly intense degrees of suffering the mortal path of 
the blessed Jesus led; you will see that he stands so preéminent 
in his endurance that he miay literally, and with an affecting fitness, 
be called the Man of Sorrows. 


II. It is then to be noticed, in the next place, that of all the 
many griefs of the divine Redeemer in his Lanes life, there was 
not one which he himself either needed or deserved to bear. He had 
no need of suffering, for he was not wanting in any of those moral 
virtues which it is the tendency of the discipline of suffering to pro- 
duce or to improve. Affliction tends to check the ardor of exces- 
sive devotion tothe world; but in him there was no spirit of world- 
liness that needed checking. Affliction tends to subdue the pride 
and self-will of the soul, and to beget a humble, pliant, and sub- 
missive temper. But he was always meek and lowly in heart, 
always gentle, always forgetful of himself. Patience is one of the 
ordinary fruits of tribulation; but his bosom was habitually calm 
and placid, an utter stranger to fretful, restless, irritated feelings. 
It is often the effect of trial to drive the soul to God as the only 
sure and unchanging source of good, and so to minister to the pro- 
duction of a devout and prayerful spirit; but the man Christ Jesus 
breathed always the spirit of devotion, and the desert, the mount- 
ain, and the midnight stars were steady witnesses that he was a 
Man of prayer. When, therefore, the Apostle tells us that he was 
made perfect through suffering, the meaning is that he was by this 
means made officially perfect as a Saviour, as the Captain of salva- 
tion, and the High-Priest of his redeemed, and not that he lacked 
any moral excellence, to acquire which suffering was needful. So 
again, when it is said that he learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered, the meaning obviously is, that by putting him- 
self in a state of humiliation, and in the condition of a servant un- 
der law, he came to know by experience what it was to render 
obedience to the law, and not at all that he was ever defective in 
the least, as to the spirit of obedience to the Father’s will. 

Neither, again, did the Lord Jesus deserve even the least of all 
the sorrows he endured. As he had no need of any improvement 
of his virtues, he had no faults, no sins, which called for chastise- 
ment. He did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth. He 
was holy, harmless, and undefiled. Soclear was this, that he could 
» even challenge his enemies to bring any well-grounded charge 
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against him. ‘t Which of you,” he could say, “convinceth or rather 
convicteth me of sin?” Yes, he suffered, being innocent, perfectly 
spotless in his character, without the smallest personal ill-desert, 
without the smallest reason in himself why he should be put to 
grief. At every step of that mournful path, that path so sown 
with sorrows and with tears, which it was given him to tread, he 
could pause and say with absolute and unquestionable truth: “ It is 
not for my good that these pangs must be endured; it is not for 
any demerit of my own that this sore anguish is inflicted!” In this 
respect as well as others the Man of Sorrows stands alone. His is a 
case without a parallel in all the records of humanity. 


III. It is also to be added, in the third place, that all the suffer- 
ings of the Lord Jesus, so painful, and so entirely unnecessary and 
undeserved on his own account, were endured with unwavering 
fortitude. We do not mean by this to say that they were met 
with stoical indifference, nor to deny that they were even keenly felt. 
The very opposite we believe to have been true, beyond all doubt. 
It is perfectly plain from what we know of Christ, that he had 
the clearest perception of what was right in general, and of what 
was due to himself in particular from those who were about him; 
and of course that he must have had the nicest sense of injustice 
and injury. It is manifest that he had that tenderness of heart 
which is a peculiar attribute of generous natures; and the general 

uickness of susceptibility and liveliness of affection which, while 
they are essential to the highest cast of character, necessarily con- 
stitute also the highest capacity for suffering. It is certainly an 
error, and we fear a common one, te entertain a vague impression 
that the human nature of the man Christ Jesus was, by its union 
with the divine, in some way, or in some degree, rendered less 
capable of feeling human sorrows than others of mankind. The 
Scriptures give not the smallest countenance to any such opinion, 
but make quite a contrary representation of the case; declaring 
that it behooved him to be made in all things like unto his breth- 
ren, that he might be a merciful and faithful High-Priest; and that 
having himself suffzred in his day of trial, he might be able to 
succor those who should be tried. All the facts of his personal 
history, to which we have already particularly referred, go to 
establish the position that he did feel as exquisitely the trials and 
the griefs through which he passed as any other human being 
could have felt the same. ; 

And yet he never faltered. He was to the last moment of his 
life a willing sufferer. He was moved, deeply moved by sorrow; 
and he wept—wept often, it is probable. Tears are the innocent, 
and many times the sweet relief of the distressed. He dreaded 
suffering, too, like others, when he saw its near approach, and felt 
the instinctive desire to be saved from its bitter pangs; but not- 
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withstanding this, his fortitude was steady and unyielding; so that 
he met the hour of anguish, at all times, with a noble constancy 
of soul. When human nature, almost overborne by the weight 
of anguish, prompted the petition, “Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me,” the unbending strength of moral purpose, 
the enduring energy of perfect self-devotion, at once dictated the 
addition : “ Father, thy will be done.” He cordially acquiesced, in 
every instance in which the = of sorrow was put into his hands, 
He was brought, says the prophet, as a lamb to the slaughter; and 
as a shee fore her shearers is dumb, so opened he not his 
mouth. Neither the rejection of his claims, nor personal insult 
and contempt, nor the false-heartedness of friends, nor cruel 
accusations, nor buffeting and spitting—no, nor the crown of 
thorns, nor the intolerable agonies of lingering death upon the 
cross, could ever draw from him a single murmur, or shake the 
steadiness of his uncomplaining fortitude. Even his mournful ex- 
clamation under the hidings of the Father's face, in the last affect- 
ing scene of Calvary, is no exception to the truth of these remarks; 
for that was only a testimony to the world of the extremity of 
anguish which its Redeemer consented to endure, and not at all 
the utterance of faltering or failing resolution. ‘ 


IV. And this brings us, in the fourth place, to observe that in 
all the griefs and sorrows which the blessed Saviour suffered, his 
mind was chiefly occupied with the good results in which his suf- 
ferings were to issue. We have said that he suffered not for his 
own sake; but he did not therefore suffer to no purpose. He 
deliberately entered on his singular career of humiliation and self- 
sacrifice for the good of man and the glory of God. He under- 
took to suffer, that by what he, the sinless, should endure, the 
way might be opened for the pardon and restoration of the sinful, 
who must otherwise perish without hope. So says the prophet, 
in connection with the text. He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions; he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and by his stripes we are healed. And by 
this wonderful expedient to recover a lost world, the moral per- 
fection of the Godhead, the harmonious combination of infinite 
justice, love, and grace was to have a glorious illustration in the 
view of all the universe. 

These were the ends to be attained by means of the sufferings 
of Jesus ; and we say that he kept them continually in view. The 
constituted the joy set before him; and he habitually felt that it 
was worth the while to bear the pangs of sorrow for a season, for 
the sake of so great good to be achieved. It was this certainty 
that there should be such precious fruits from his agonies and 
tears, that the path to life and bliss should thus be redpened to 
lost man, and that the riches of eternal love should so become 
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more manifest to men and angels, and more admired and cele- 
brated through all worlds, that nerved the holy Sufferer in all his 
painful conflicts. For the accomplishment of so much good, he 
was willing, nay, it was his unalterable choice, to suffer as he did. 
Keen as was his sense of suffering, and much as nature must have 
shrunk from such woes as he endured, he was most of all con- 
cerned, that the great blessing which he came to purchase for the 
world might be effectually secured. For this he was content to 
endure the cross, and despise the shame which was heaped upon 
him. No doubt it was often true, that in view of this, he was 
enabled, in a measure, to rise above the evils which afflicted him; 
yea, almost to forget the pangs he felt, in thinking of the fountain 
of life and joy which he was thus opening to the dying millions 
of mankind, and of the new lustre in which the character and gov- 
ernment of God would appear to the eyes of all, when seen in the 
light that was to beam from the cross on which he should expire. 
And thus it was, that it was not so much the trials by which he 
daily suffered, as it was the end for which his sufferings were en- 
dured, that engaged and absorbed his thoughts. 

Such then, my hearers, are the claims of the man Christ Jesus, 
the divine Redeemer, to the touching title which is given him by 
the inspired prophet in the text; and such the manner in which he 
demeaned himself in the deeply interesting character which this 
title appropriately describes. He was, it is clear, emphatically a 
Man of Sorrows; and the example which, as such, he has left us, 
deserves at once our earnest study and our faithful imitation. We 
will now turn to some of the practical lessons which the whole 
subject naturally suggests. 

1. And first, if even the Son of God, when on earth, was a Man 
of Sorrows and acquainted with grief, we certainly should not 
think it strange that days of trial are appointed unto us. He was 
the Lord of Glory; yet there were good reasons, in the view of 
Infinite Wisdom, why he should be smitten and afflicted. We are 
mere creatures of yesterday, dependent creatures, sinful creatures ; 
how much more should we suppose that good reasons may exist, 
why we should be subjected to affliction! Suppose we can not 
always see these reasons, or even imagine what they are; we can 
not see why it was necessary that Christ should be so great a suf- 
ferer as he Was. It might have seemed to us, for example, that 
the anguish endured during the days of his trial and crucifixion 
would answer the great purpose of his mission, just as well as a 
whole life of painful griefs. But yet we are sure that the love 
which sent him to redeem the world would not permit him to en- 
dure one unnecessary pang. So in our own case. We may be 
ready to believe that it were better that we should be exempted 
from many of our trials; but we are but very poorly qualified to 
judge in such a matter. And when we see the holy Son of God, 
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in whom the Father was well pleased, subjected to such heavy 
woes, instead of thinking that some strange thing has happened 
unto us when we are bowed with the weight of sorrow, we ought 
plainly to admire and praise the wisdom and goodness of Almighty 
God that our afflictions are not more frequent and more painful 
than they are; that we, the sinful, have so many days and weeks 
of comfort intermingled with our sorrows, when Jesus, the sinless, 
had so few! . 

2. A second thought suggested is, that if our blessed Lord felt 
keenly what he suffered, and was even moved to tears, we need 
not reproach ourselves because we deeply feel our trials, and can 
not but weep in the fullness of our grief. There is no necessary 
connection between the grief of a smitten heart, even when it re- 
lieves itself in weeping, and a murmuring and unsubmissive spirit. 
This the example of the afflicted Saviour clearly proves. He was 
grieved ; he wept; he even prayed, “ Father, if it be possible, let 
the cup of anguish pass ;” yet at the same moment he could calmly 
say: “ Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight: I came 
not to do mine own will, but His that sent me. Father, thy will 
be done.” Your hearts, my hearers, may therefore be wrung with 
sorrow, and your cheeks bedewed with tears, and yet you may be 
submissive to God’s will, and without a wish either to question 
his goodness, or to repine at the events of his righteous providence. 
It is, of course, a most a duty to look well to it, in your 
days of trouble, that you do feel a true submission, and that you 
are willing to trust God where you can not see ; but with an acqui- 
escing, trusting spirit—a spirit whose genuine utterance would be: 
I was dumb; I opened not my mouth, because thou didst it. Feel 
tenderly, if you will; weep freely, if it lightens the pressure on 
your heart; you have for this the warrant of the highest of all 
examples ! 

3. A third thought claims our notice. If Christ was a willing 
sufferer, deliberately choosing to suffer for the good of others, we 
surely should consent to suffer for our own advantage. We do 
not say that afflictions in themselves are at all desirable. The cu 
of sorrow is a bitter cup. But the Scriptures plainly tell us, that 
the chastenings which God sends are intended for our profit, that 
we may be partakers of his holiness. Tere are benefits to be 
derived from trials, which are of the highest value, and which we 
are never likely to obtain without them. We may endure the 
trials without reaping the advantage, but only through our own 
neglect to use them as we ought. Rely on it, my hearers, along 
with every grief that is sent to you from the hand of the All-Merci- 
ful a blessing comes concealed, which you may, if you will, dis- 
cover and secure. There are other things which are of greater 
value to us than present ease and gratification. The drawing of 
our hearts to God, the right moulding of our characters, and our 
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training for a happy immortality, are blessings cheaply purchased 
by any amount of present crosses or afflictions. ‘And when you 
reap these fruits of suffering, remember ycu reap them for yourself. 
While, therefore, you reflect, that the Man of Sorrows exhibited 
such calm, unshaken fortitude, such admirable constancy of pur- 
pose, though he suffered all for the sake of others, will not you be 
ashamed to shrink or falter when called, in the providence of God, 
to suffer for your own? Oh! when you are ready to faint in the 
day of your adversity, let the thought of what your Redeemer 
meekly bore for you inspire your soul with a quiet, steady cour- 
age to bear such trials as are fitted to develop in your heart the 
precious fruits of virtue and of piety. 

4. Lastly, if our blessed Lord and Saviour made less account of 
what he suffered than of the good results that were to follow, it is 
wise at least in us todo the same. We may dwell too much on 
what we suffer. We may brood over our griefs till they fill, as it 
were, our whole field of vision, and seem to us far greater than 
they really are in a sober estimate. There is nothing to comfort 
us in such a course, and it is every way unprofitable. It tends 
only to produce despondency and morbid feeling, and often indis- 
poses us to duties which demand attention. Far better is it that 
we do as Jesus did. He looked away, as we have seen, from him- 
self and what he was enduring, so far as this was possible, to the 
happy results in which his sorrows were to end. This, my hear- 
ers, is the true wisdom in our case. ‘Try the experiment, and 
you will doubtless find it so. When the storm of sorrow is beat- 
ing on your head, yield not to the disposition which you feel to 
dwell continually upon your lot; and to revolve over and over in 
your mind the greatness of your afflictions. Instead of this, let 
your thoughts be turned, as much as may be, to the design which 
God may have in permitting you to be. afflicted. Let your heart 
be continually asking, in its silent musings: ‘ What is the lesson 
which Eternal Love would teach me by this trial? What are the 
blessings, richer far than rubies, which I may find, and which I 
ought to, find, by means of this anguish and these tears? In this 
furnace of affliction, may I not be purified and so _— for a 
nobler happiness, and, at the same time, honor God by a suitable 
behavior?” By such a course, you will conform ‘to your great 
Pattern, the divine model of all excellence and virtue; and by it 
you will also most effectually gather around your troubled heart 
the sweetly soothing influences which are fitted to assuage its an- 

ish, and to lull its agitations to repose. If you are now a Christ- 
ian, a real child of God, you may go still further in your thoughts. 
As the divine Redeemer was able always to look far beyond the 
scenes of his earthly trial to the glory which awaited him when he 
should reiiscend to his native heaven, so you, as an heir of God, 
may look beyond the vale of tears through which you travel now 
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to those sinless, tearless, blissful realms, for which it is the object 
of your present discipline to fit you! You may refresh your some- 
times weary spirit with the confident anticipation of that untrou- 
bled, endless rest which you are soon to find beside the peaceful 
waters which flow eternally from out the throne of God! This is 
the happy privilege of all who indeed belong to Christ. 


And oh! that all of you, my hearers, may find it in your hearts 
to think often of the Man of Sorrows, and to study well his divine 
example! What a mighty debt of love you owe him, that he bore 
so much for you! How complete his qualification to be your ten- 
der, faithful, everlasting Friend! How consoling is the knowledge 
that out of his own deep experience of grief, he can sympathize 
with you; when bowed with anguish, you would lean upon his 
bosom! Yes, glorious Sufferer! now again enthroned in thine own 
eternal majesty, never to feel more one throb of agony! Often 
will we think of thee as the Man of Sorrows! And God, in his 
mercy, grant that, like thine, our days of weeping may terminate 
in the sweet, unclouded smiles of heaven! Amen. 





SERMON IV.* 


BY REV. CHARLES ROCKWELL, 


CATSKILL, NEW-YORK. 





THE EVILS OF WAR, AND OUR DUTY TO THOSE ENGAGED IN IT. 


“Weep not for the dead, neither bemoan him: but weep sore for him that goeth 
away: for he shall return no more, nor see his native country.””—JEREMIAH 22: 10. 


THE words of the text were spoken with reference to Shallum, 
or, as he was sometimes called, Jehoahaz, and his father, Josiah, 
who had been King of Judah. The Jews were, in our text, com- 
manded by God not to mourn nor weep for Josiah, who, after a life 
and reign of great piety and usefulness, ‘had gone down to the grave, 
but they were to weep sore for his wicked and profligate son, who, 
for his sins, was carried away captive into Egypt and died there; 
not being permitted to return from thence, nor see his native coun- 


* This discourse was written by request, in connection with the loss of neighbors and 
parishioners who had died on the battle-field, in hospitals, or among their friends, from 
wounds or from disease, the result of service in the army. The fact that the writer was 
for years a chaplain in the navy, and that his son is in active duty and command in the 
same service, will explain some allusions and remarks which follow. 
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And how many, alas! have there been, in all ages of the 
world, who have had more occasion to weep for the living than for 
the dead; for children, or others near and dear to them, vicious 
and debased, or far removed from them by sea or by land, where 
they might no more behold them, than for those lovely and belov- 
ed, who, near them in peaceful graves, sleep in death and rest in 
heaven; for the living Cain, a fugitive and a vagabond in the 
earth, with the mark of God upon him, than for the dead Abel, 
blood-stained in his grave, but with the martyr’s crown in heaven. 

We know, too, that among the Jews there was a strong desire 
to sleep with their fathers within the sacred bounds of Palestine ; 
that Jacob and Joseph, before their death, solemnly bound those 
around them to bury them in the Land of Promise; that the Most 
High, as a severe punishment, caused that wicked kings should not 
be buried with their fathers; and that at the present day, great 
numbers of aged Jews go from distant lands to Palestine, that in 
the ancient home of their nation they may sleep the sleep of death. 
It is also evident, that to one of sensitive feelings and strong affec- 
tions, the thought and the near prospect.of dying among strangers, 
where those most loved may not care for and soothe in sickness, 
nor visit nor weep over him when dead—this is indeed peculiarly 
trying to the soul; and however we may think and feel when 
strong and vigorous, yet when we know that soon the death-shade 
must darken our vision, and the cold river rise around us, then we 
long for our own dear homes and the friends who love us there, 
and with one of old we exclaim: “Let thy servant, I pray thee, 
turn back again, that I may die in mine own city, and be burie 
by the graves of my father and of my mother.” 

I have chosen this subject, and thus explained it with a view to 
apply it to those who, as soldiers and seamen, go forth to war, and 
for whom, though living, there is often more occasion to mourn 
than for the dead, and of whom, as compared with those who have 
died in piety and peace, and whose graves are with those of their 
fathers, we may, in the words of our text, well say: “ Weep not 
for the dead, neither bemoan him: but weep sore for him that 
goeth away: for heshall return no more, nor see his native country.” 

And here, with a view rightly to direct our sympathies, our ef- 
forts, and our prayers in behalf’ of those who go forth to war, by 
sea or by ral g let us notice some of the temptations, trials, and 
dangers to which they are exposed. 

First and foremost of these evils are the temptations to vice which 
everywhere meet those who leave virtuous and quiet homes and 
enter the camp or the ship of war. 

He who thus goes abroad may have been a child of many pray- 
ers and tears, ever taught to love and honor God, and made familiar 
with his Holy Word. He may, too, carry his Bible with him, 
solemnly promising that he would daily read it. And when the 
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hour of parting came, and his father gave his farewell blessing— 
his last eel it might be—while his weeping, anxious mother 
said to him— 
‘“‘ My son, mine only one, beware, 
Nor sin against thy God,” 


then gazing after him until she could see him no more, she went 
where none but God could see her, and prayed that he would save 
her son from sin, from danger, and from death ; in that tender hour 
of parting he who thus went forth may have thought that he could 
never do aught by which his kind and loving parents could be 
grieved. 

Soon, however, new scenes surround and new companions greet 
him. Home he has left behind him, with its social virtues and its 
kind restraints, a mother’s fondness, and a father’s guardian care. 
The scoffer’s impious jest and the blasphemer’s oath may greet his 
ears. Scenes of intemperance, licentiousness, or other forms of 
vice, are held up before his mind or witnessed by him. Shocked 
by what’ he thus sees and hears, he fain would shrink away from 
them, but no retreat is left, and thus, alas! they soon become fa- 
miliar to him, and he no longer triesto shun them. For a time, it 
may be, he daily reads the Bible, but in pressing duty on — 
board, or in the crowded tent, in felling trees, in digging intrenc 
ments, in picket duty, on the weary march, or in the battle’s strife, 
there is but little time, it may be, for reading, and no place for 
quiet retirement or reflection; and fearing the ridicule of those 
around him, if, in their presence, he pn, the Bible, it is not 
strange that in these circumstances he should cease to read the 
Word of God, and to pray to him for mercy and for aid. 

I once witnessed a long, sad, and tearful struggle of this kind on 
the part of a shipmate—a young officer in our navy, whom I aided 
in saving from what at the time seemed to be death, while nine of 
his shipmates, amid fearful breakers, sank to rise no more, and who 
afterward went to sea in one of our naval vessels which was never 
again heard of. 

There is, I think, in military discipline, that which, in the ab- 
sence of other and wholesome guidance and restraints, often leads 
those under it to feel that the laws of the army or navy to which 
they belong are their only rules of pressing, binding duty, and 
that if they obey these laws, or do not suffer for violating them, 
little else is required of them. The great majority of men too, both 
in armies and on board ships of war, have but too often had but 
little fear of God or regard for his law, or were openly and shame- 
lessly corrupt, vicious, and profane. There are also the wicked 
and debasing maxims that War knows no Sabbath,” and that, at 
sea, ‘‘ There is no Sabbath where there are more than seven fathoms 
of water.” Many commanders, too, both by sea and by land, from 
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a regard to personal convenience, or from a corrupt and wicked 
heart, take pleasure in breaking the Sabbath, by military mus- 
ters and reviews, marches and battles, regardless of the laws and 
orders both human and divine, which should govern them, and of 
the rights of conscience and religious convictions, principles, and 
claims of those who serve under them, and of the Christian com- 
mnnities and governments whose unworthy servants they them- 
selves are. 

Under the various corrupt and debasing influences thus far no- 
ticed, how many, in their onward march to ruin, have wrung with 
anguish a father’s or a mother’s heart. First the Bible and prayer 
are neglected, then profanity is indulged, and the drunkard’s cup 
of woe, with the gambling-table and the den of licentiousness, close 
the awful drama of moral corruption, debasement, and shame. Of 
how many, alas! who thus destroy themselves and go down to 
graves of infamy and vice, of which their friends know not, and 
scarce wish to know; of how many such is it true, that having sunk 
— to a level with the brutes, like brutes too they perish; 

or— 
“ Doubly dying they go down, 
To the vile dust from whence they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


Another strong claim which those who go forth to war have 
upon our sympathies, our kind efforts, and our prayers, is found in 
the fact of their peculiar exposure to sickness and death, when far 
removed from their homes and those who love them there. The 
great and sudden changes of climate to which those here spoken of 
are exposed, the drenching rains and cold and chilling storms from 
which they suffer ; their loss of rest, and great fatigue or utter ex- 
haustion under forced labor, or on long marches, or in the near and 
threatening presence of the enemy, or on the battle-field, the food 
they eat, or the want of food and drink proper and sufficient for 
them, with the contagious and deadly diseases to which they are at 
times exposed ; these causes often lead to early sickness and death, 
or to life-long weakness, infirmity, and suffering. 

* One of the ablest and most eloquent of our statesmen and ora- 
tors has well said, that: ‘It is easy to die in battle. The spirit is 
stirred to a courageous madness by the rushing squadrons, the roar- 
ing cannon, and the clashing steel. All the fierce instincts of our 
nature are aroused, and the soldier seeks for death as the bride- 
groom seeks his bride. Besides— 


‘Fame is there to tell who bleeds, 
And Honor’s eye on daring deeds.’ 


But to waste away by sickness; to be crushed by the blow of an 


* The late Hon. 8. S. Prentiss, of New-Orleans. 
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unseen enemy with whom you can not grapple; to know that 
death is approaching slowly but surely ; to feel that your name will 
occupy no place on the bright scroll of fame; thus, without any of ~ 
the pride and rapture of the strife to meet bravely the inevitable 
tyrant, is the highest test of the soldier’s courage, the strongest 
proof of the patriot’s devotion.” 

Now the youth, lovely and beloved, his father’s pride, the idol 
of a mother’s, a brother's, and a sister’s heart, from a sense of duty 
or the love of fame, goes forth to war. Far from home, disease 
comes on him; for in war it is commonly true that more die from 
sickness than in battle. Friends of his youth, his companions in 
arms may be with him, the man of God may pray with and com- 
fort him, and hopes of heaven may cheer him ; yet, in the crowded 
hospital or lowly tent, or on the rolling ocean, how, in his last 
hours, does he long for his far-off, quiet home, and those who love 
him there; and how do father and mother, brother and sister be- 
wail him, when they learn of his sickness and fear his death. 
Would God that we could stand beside him, is the language of 
their hearts, to relieve his moaning anguish, and to close his eyes 
in death. And when his parents learn that he sleeps in death 
where they may not visit his grave nor weep over him there, how 
is their anguish like that of David when he cried: “O my son 
Absalom, my son! my son Absalom! would God I had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

Another has reached the prime and vigor of manhood when, at 
the cry of liberty and union, at the call of duty and of God he goes 
forth to fight, and if needs be to die for that for which our fathers 
bled and died. Visited with sickness and drawing near to the 
grave, fearless he meets the king of terrors; but in his dying mo- 
ments he thinks of his far-off home and wife and child; and oh! he 
thinks too, and deeply feels how it would comfort and relieve his 
heart could they but stand beside him to cheer his dying moments, 
and receive his farewell blessing, and could they follow him to 
where the grave should welcome him, there to shed the tears of 
pity and of love. 

n view, however, of those who, as good soldiers of the Cross of 
Christ, have for their country’s good died from sickness, from 
wounds, or on the battle-field, and of their friends thus sorely be- 
reaved, well may we, as taught in our text, weep rather for the 
living than for the dead. In the words of an ancient Hebrew 
dirge we may say: 

‘* Mourn for the mourner, not for the dead : 
He is at rest, but we are in tears.”’ 

































Or, to use the words of him already quoted: “Our tears fall 
fast and free; but they flow rather for the living than the dead; 
for the nation that has lost such worthy sons; for the desolate fire- 
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sides bereaved of their cherished and loved ones; for the bowed 
father, the heart-broken mother, the sobbing sister, the frantic 
wife, and the wondering children, For them we weep, but not for 
the heroic dead. Honor, eternal honor to the brave who baptized 
their patriotism in their blood.” And yet, as Christians, while we 
mourn for and honor the fallen, we can not but feel how sad beyond 
all sadness it is to die in the hospital, on the battle-field, at sea, or 
in some foreign port, far from home and from friends, and with no 
bright hope of a heavenly home, and the victor’s crown of glo 

and of life on high, or of communion there with those sainted 
heroes of the olden time who, as the Apostle tells us: “Through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” 

I would not here dwell upon the horrors of captivity, the 
crowded prison-cell, the scanty and unwholesome food. and drink, 
the scornful, fiendlike taunting and abuse of bitter and malignant 
foes, the suffering from cold, from sickness, from almost nakedness; 
uncared for and unpitied, with no kind messages from those whom 
most they love, and if they die, to be buried with the burial of a 
dog. Such sufferings, and the cruelties inflicted by the enemy on 
our captive soldiers, and on their own neighbors who differed fromé 
them in opinion, in shooting them down like wild beasts when 
they came to the window-bars of their prisons to breathe the air of 


heaven; in hanging, as Union men, the wise and the good, aged 
and honored ministers of the Gospel, guilty of no crime but lovin 
their country; from horrors such as these, we turn away wit 
sadly sorrowing or bitterly indignant woe and anguish, feeling in 
our hearts and saying : 


“ © judgment! thou hast fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason.” 


And what shall we here say of the horrors of the battle-field? 
for truly has the prophet said, that: “ Every battle of the warrior is 
with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood.” Sad indeed is 
it to think of those who, in vast numbers, are maimed and mangled, 
and bleed and die; of those who, with limbs broken or shattered 
or carried away, or with bodies sorely wounded, are trodden under 
foot by advancing and retreating hosts, or left uncared for, thirsty, 
faint, and*weak, from burning fever or from chilling night-winds, 
without a drop of water to cool their parched tongues or quench 
their raging thirst. 

Or shall we go to the crowded hospital, where deep and festerin 
wounds are probed and shattered limbs bound up or cut off, an 
amid groans and tears and shrieks, men die with none to comfort 
or to aid, to soothe their anguish, or speak to them of God, of duty, 
Of hope and heaven, to wipe away the clammy sweat of death, 
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while none of those who love them bless their dying vision, or 
follow them to where they rest in death? 

Or shall we turn to naval battles and ships of war, where are 
crushing balls, and bursting shells, and shattered masts and yards, 
and gory decks, and mangled bodies, and shrieks of anguish, and 
heaps of slain; or where burning or sinking ships, or those whose 
magazines have exploded, give to multitudes a watery grave, or 
scatter their torn and mangled bodies far and wide upon the dee 
to sink where the seaweed should enshroud them, and the ocean’s 
bed be their sepulcher? 

Look, too, at the secret theft and the open and violent robbery, 
oppression, and wrong, and the wide-spread ruin and devastation 
which ever abound in conntction with war; the petty and the 
wholesale and gigantic swindling and frauds of those who thus, 
like greedy vultures, prey upon their country in her hour of need. 

Another great and sore evil connected with war is the fact, that 
under its reckless and impulsive violence of feeling and of action, 
virtue and piety are blighted, or grossly perverted and blinded as 
to perceiving and yielding to what is just and true on the one 
hand, and evil and base on the other. Listen, too, in war, to the 
shrieks, and behold the convulsions of outraged humanity, a prey 
to passion, to avarice, to lawless violence and unbridled lust, or 
ground to the earth by the iron heel of reckless and despotic 
violence and abuse. And how, too, are the hearts of nations at 
war fired with passion and filled with moral corruption and death 
. as fetid and festering as that of the grave. 

Nor has this desolating curse, like the waters of the deluge or 
the tempest of fire by which Sodom was destroyed, visited the 
earth but once; but, like the tides of the ocean, like the wide roll- 
ing freshets of mighty rivers, like the massive avalanches which 
in succession rush with desolating fury down upon the plains 
which bound the mountain’s base, like the lava of Etna and 
Vesuvius, burying fertile fields and the dwellings of men far and 
wide around beneath its burning flood, and rising in successive 
layers high above its deeply buried ruins; so has war, for ages 
upon ages, swept over the earth, clothing it in sackcloth, and 
drenching it with blood, and burying beneath its far-reachin 
desolation, or swallowing up in its fearful vortex private worth aid 
public virtue, personal fame and national honor, individual wealth 
and public resources. The sad music of its death-march has been 
the wail of anguish and the shriek of despair, the moaning of the 
heart-broken widow, and the cry of the homeless and desolate 
orphan. Its pathway has been strewed with the moldering 
corpses, and bleaching bones and crowded graves and desolate 
dwellings, and untilled fields of the dead. On its altar of death 
broken hearts have been offered, and tears of anguish have freely 
flowed. Desolate hearthstones have been its monuments, and its 
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record of woe has been written with the life-blood of its wretched 
victims. And thus true indeed is it, as the Roman historian has 
said, that by the ravages of war, ‘“ Men make a solitude, and call it 


Such, then, is war, cruel and relentless war,with hands of vio- 
lence and eyes of flaming rage, with gory locks, and crimson 
banners, and martial music, and garments red with blood, like the 
Angel of Death moving with desolating abroad upon the 
earth. What myriads upon myriads have thus sadly perished. 
Wide flowing rivers have been filled with the bodies, and dyed 
with the blood of the slain, and the dust of the fallen has enriched 
the soil of a thousand battle-fields. .The rejoicing of nations for 
victories won, is mingled with the wail of the widow, the cry of 
the — and the heart-broken anguish of parents. overall of 
their children. 

It is indeed true, that in the war in which we are now engaged, 
much is done to enlighten, restrain, reform, and rightly px. our 
national defenders by means of suitable reading and moral and 
religious instruction. So also by needed comforts, and luxuries 
even, and by kind and careful nursing, the sick and the wounded 
have been greatly cheered and relieved, and thus have the rigors 
of deadly contention and strife been softened; but still it is true, 
and ever has been, that: 


“ Where’er the blood-stained monster trod, 
Fell wide and deep the curse of God.” 


And how sad is it that Christians even are prone to forget that 
many of those opposed to them in war are Christians too, involved 
in strife by no wish or agency of their own, and having bitterly 
suffered from it, they earnestly long and fervently pray for the da 
when peace, union, and brotherly love shall return and prevail. 
And, while strongly condemning rebellion, and earnestly striving 
to subdue or otherwise to end it, yet should we ever guard against 
all personal and sectional bitterness and hatred, which God has 
forbidden, and which, too, would be in the way of or prevent in 
the future cordial and enduring peace, union, and Christian love 
and esteem. For those, too, who through gross misrepresentation 
and falsehood or other evil influences have been led bitterly to hate 
and revile us, we should, like our blessed Master pray: “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Nor should we 
forget, that the peculiar and chosen representatives of Christ here 
on earth are the poor, the suffering, and the oppressed; for he hath 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
dom which he hath promised to them that love him, so that what- 
ever we do to comfort or relieve even the least of these his disciples, 
he will reward as if done to himself. 
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“ In them he may be clothed and fed, 
And visited and cheered, 
And in their accents of distress, 
The Saviour’s voice is heard.” 


As to our duty to those who from among us have gone or may 
o forth to war, while we kindly yet sadly cherish the memory of 
those who from disease or on the battle-field have fallen or may 
fall, we ought to do what we can for the bodily comfort and pro- 
tection of their families and of those who still survive, all to 
soothe and relieve them when far from us they suffer from sickness 
or from wounds. But, above all, we should give them such 
Christian counsels and warnings, should supply them with such 
reading, write them such letters, and so pray for them as with the 
blessing of God may tend most to restrain them from vice and sin, 
and to lead them, as good soldiers of the cross, to triumph over all 
their spiritual foes. Thus, should they die, we might hope that 
they would gain the victor’s crown of life on high, or should they 
return to us again, or go to found a new civilization at the South, 
they might, as virtuous, enlightened Christian men, be a blessing 
to all around them, both for this life and that which is to come. 
The more we thus do for the spiritual good of our national de- 
fenders, the sooner may we hope for enduring national peace and 
prosperity, as also for that coming day of universal peace, union, 
and good-will among men, when as God has promised : 


‘* No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o’er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in the plowshare end.” 
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Fulton-Street Prayer-Meeting. 


Tue daily gatherings for prayer 
in this consecrated spot are still 
continued. The facts and the in- 
cidents related amply show that 
God is as ready to \hear and 
answer prayer as his people are to 
ask him. He seems to say to all 
his praying ones, “ Prove me here- 
with,” and see if the blessings do 
not come. 

Several clergymen within a 
week past have given accounts 
of what the Lord has done and is 
doing, in pouring out his Spirit 
upon their respective churches. 
One said that toward the close of 
the week of prayer he came here, 
and stated that they had been hold- 
ing meetings daily during the week 
of prayer, and they were determin- 
ed to continue them another week ; 
and he requested that the meeting 
would especially remember his 
church during the coming week. 
He had himself resolved on the 
continuance of the meetings. 

“ Can you imagine my surprise,” 
said the clergyman, “on going to 
the meeting of my own appoint- 
ment, on the evening of the day 


Fulton-street prayer-meeting, and 
lead me to depend on him alone. 
I felt that I had nowhere else to 
go but unto God. I told him so 
with a melting heart. And the 
Lord heard and answered my cry, 
and came to my help. Now I 
have to tell you that sinners have 
been converted, the children of 
God have been quickened, and we 
are now in the midst of a glorious 
revival of religion. I come now 
to ask a continuance of prayer in 
our behalf.” 


For The Prayer-Meeting. 
Death-Bed Scenes. 


Tue last dark river runs quite 
near the death-bed from which 
man takes his last departure from 
this passing world. It is by a 
man’s conduct through life we are 
to form our opinions of his state 
after death. “Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord ;” and 
it is added: “their works do fol- 
low them.” A dying hour is too 
short to make provision for a long. 
eternity. It is true we know not 
what the Lord in mercy may do 


that I had asked you to offer spe- for an impenitent sinner upon a 
cial prayer in our behalf, to find dying-bed; but we do know that 
that I had not a single member of life is the only time to prepare for 
my church present, to assist in death. “To-day, if ye will hear 
singing or prayer? Many were his voice, harden not your hearts ;” 
present, but not one professor of to-morrow may be too late. How- 
religion. It did not seem asif this ever little there may be in the 
state of things was an answer to Bible to encourage death-bed re- 
your prayers, and yet God took pentance, death does indeed form 
this very method to break me off one of the most important junc- 
from all dependence upon the tures in the history of every liv- 
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ing man. Death is the stern king 
of terrors to the wicked, but a 
messenger of peace to the right- 
eous. Death has a thousand stings 
for the wicked, but the justified 
spirit of the righteous leaves a 
world of sin to bask in the pure 
light of heaven. Every death-bed 
lies on the brink of the last river— 
it is close to the bar of God. It 
is not’ strange, therefore, that 
Christians should watch over dy- 
ing friends with the utmost con- 
cern. At the same time we should 
not take what they may say or 
feel, as evidence of their being 
prepared or unprepared. The vis- 
ions of a deranged mind form no 
grounds of hope on the one hand, 
or of despair on the other. “And 
Enoch walked with God, and he 
was not, for God took him.” 
Those only who walk with God 
can rest with Christ. How true 
is it, that “many who die like a 
lamb, if they knew their condition, 
would roar like a lion.” The 


trembling saint may go weepin 
from earth into heaven; the self- 
righteous sinner go shouting into 
hell. Ministering angels wait upon 
the one; growling devils clank 
their chains round the other. 


For The Prayer-Meeting. 
Compassion in the Ministry. 


One of the most striking traits 
in the character of our Saviour, is 
his compassion toward the guilty 
and the suffering. He beheld Je- 
rusalem, the devoted city, and 
wept over it in deep and inimita. 
ble compassion. A feeling of deep 
compassion for sinners, or the ab- 
sence of it, adds or detracts much 
from the*power of the ministry. 
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nence. His opinion was all that 
could be desired. He saw through 
the case, and could afford her es- 
sential relief; but she could never 
be persuaded to see him a second 
time ; she had rather languish on, 
beneath excruciating pain. And 
why? Just because he showed 
an utter insensibility to her suffer- 


ings. 

The spirit of our ministry must 
be compassion—deep compassion. 
Can any service demand it equally 
with ours? Are any sufferings of 
an earthly life comparable to the 
sufferings of the soul? Can any 
sight be so pitiable, so deplorable, 
as that of a dependent creature 
wandering through the paths of 
this dark and miserable world 
without God, without a Saviour, 
and without hope? Miserable— 
most miserable now—engulfed in 
endless misery hereafter. My 
brethren, if you know what pity 
is, here is its object. You can 
not truly believe in his condition 
without commiseration. You must 
help him—must save him. Every 
thing must be done, every thin 


-must be risked, even his goo 


opinion and friendship, to secure 
his salvation. You must exhort, 
rebuke, persuade. Ye must be 
one with him, feel for him, pray 
for him, weep over him. es, 
weep for him! For a man to 
weep for himse}f—his own suffer- 
ings or losses—were base and un- 
manly; but for a man, on great 
occasions, to weep over the mis- 
eries of others is noble, is sublime. 
So David wept, so Paul wept, and 
so Jesus wept! 

And if, my brethren, many, 
more or less, under our charge, 
remain, as too often happens, 


A lady suffering under one of month after month, year after 


the most severe diseases which af- 
fect our nature was urged to see 
@ practitioner of the first emi- 


year, shutting their ears to the 
words of life, and resisting, ne- 
glecting the great salvation; be- 
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coming the worse, the more hard- 
ened, and the more guilty for all 
our instruction, prayers, and en- 
treaties; shall we not weep for 
them? Can we see them, per- 
haps our friends, our children, 
with their breath in their nostrils, 
liable at any instant to die, heap- 
ing up wrath against the day of 
wrath, madly walking on the pre- 
cipices of destruction, insensible to 
the liquid and eternal fires, which 
threaten to overwhelm them at 
once and forever, and shall we 
not weep for them? Ah! earth 
and heaven might weep at such a 
sight ! 


The Greatest Want. 


No men in the world want hel 
like them who want the Gospel. 
Of all distresses, want of the Gos- 
pel cries loudest for relief. A man 
may want liberty, and yet be hap- 
py, as Joseph was; a man may 
want peace, and yet be happy, as 
David was; a man may want plen- 
ty, and yet be full of comfort, as 
Micabah was; but he that wants 
the Gospel wants every thing that 
should do him good. A throne 
without the Gospel is but the 
devil’s dungeon! Wealth with- 
out the Gospel is fuel for hell; 
advancement without the Gospel 
is but going high to have the 
greater fall. 

What do men need that want 
the Gospel? They want Jesus 
Christ, for he is revealed only 7 
the Gospel. He is all and in all, 
and where he is wanting there can 
be no good. Hunger can not 
truly be satisfied without manna, 
the bread of life, which is Jesus 
Christ ; and what shall a hungry 
man do that hath no bread? 
Thirst can not be quenched with- 
out a living spring, which is Jesus 
Christ ; and what shall a thirsty 
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soul do without water? A cap- 
tive, as we all are, can not be de- 
livered without redemption, which 
is Jesus Christ ; and what shall the 
risoner do without his ransom? 
ools, as we all are, can not be in- 
structed without wisdom, which is 
Jesus Christ ; without him we per- 
ish in our folly. All building with- 
out him is on the sand, and will 
surely fall. All working without 
him is in the fire, where it will be 
consumed, All riches without him 
have wings, and will fly away. A 
dungeon with Christ is a throne, 
and a throne without Christ is a 
hell. Nothing is so ill but Christ 
will compensate. All mercies 
without Christ are bitter, and 
every cup is sweet that is season- 
ed with but a drop of his blood ; 
he is truly the love and delight of 
the sons of men. He is the way; 
men without him are Cains, mur- 
derers, and vagabonds. He is the 
truth ; men without him are liars, 
like the devil, who was so of old. 
He is the life; men without him 
are dead, dead in trespasses and 
sins. He is the light; men with- 
out him are in darkness, and go 
they kno® not whither. He is the 
vine; those that are not grafted 
in him are withered branches, pre- 
pared forthe fire. He is the rock; 
men not built on him are carried 
away with a flood. He is Alpha 
and Omega, the first and the last, 
the author and the ender, the 
founder and the finisher of our sal- 
vation; he that hath not him hath 
neither beginning of good, nor 
shall have an end of misery. 
O blessed Jesus! how much 
better were it not to be than to 
be without thee —never to be 
born than not to die in thee. A 
thousand hells come short of this 
—eternally to want Jesus, as men 
do who want the Gospel. With- 
out him the soul in the body is a 
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dead soul in a living sepulcher. 
They want all the ordinances of 
God, the joy of our hearts, and 
the comfort of our souls. O 
the sweetness of a Sabbath! the 
heavenly raptures of prayer! O 
the glorious communion of saints 
which such men are deprived of! 
If they knew the value of the hid- 
den pearl, and these things were 
to be purchased, what would such 
poor souls not part with for them ? 

They will at last want heaven 
and salvation; they shall never 
come into the presence of God in 
glory, never inhabit a glorious 
mansion. They shall never be- 
hold Jesus Christ, but when they 
shall call for rocks and mountains 
to fall on them, and to hide them 
from his presence. They shall 
want light in utter darkness ; 
they shall want life under the se- 
cond death ; want refreshment in 
the midst of flames ; want healing 
under the gnawing of conscience ; 
want grace, continuing to blas- 
pheme; want glory in full misery ; 
and, which is the sum of all, they 
shall want an end of all this; for 
“their worm dieth not, and their 
fire is not quenched.”—Dr. Joun 
OwEN. 


Faith Leaping the Gulf. 


Tue following incident illus- 
trates the nature of faith. A fa- 
ther had been explaining the Scrip- 
tures to his little son, who said : 

“Father, you said you would 
one day, when I was old enough, 
teach me what faith is. Am I old 
enough now ?” 

“Well, I think you are, Willie ; 
come to me,” said the father, ris- 
ing from his chair, 

e boy no sooner approached 
than his father raised him up, and 
placed him on the top of a double 
chest of drawers that stood beside 
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the wall. The child’s color went 
and came, and he was evidently 
afraid to stand upright in so un- 
usual a situation. 

“ Now, Willie,” said the father, 
placing himself at a little distance 
and holding out his arms, “ Now, 
Willie, stand upright and jump 
into my arms.” 

The child’s position and the fa- 
ther’s command were alike calcu- 
lated to produce alarm, and did 
‘produce it; but the father’s look 
was calm, and kind, and serious, 
and the child had invited the les- 
son, so he had nothing for it but 
to turn his mind to compliance. 

Raising himself somewhat at 
length, he made an attempt to 
jump, but his heart failed him, 
and he drew back and stood fur- 
ther from the edge of the drawers. 

“ Ah! Willie,” said the father, 
“thou hast no faith—try again.” 

Willie thought a moment, and 
perceived the nature of his father’s 
experiment. He came again to 
the edge, and this time he did 
make the spring; but so imper- 
fectly, and with so divided a mind 
that he would have fallen but for 
a beam of the ceiling just above 
him, on which he clasped his hands 
and recovered himself, 

His father smiled and said: 


' Willie, thou hast no faith yet, 


but that was better than the last ; 
come, try once more.” 

The look of quiet love in the fa- 
ther’s face, and his still open arms, 
at length assured our hero that 
there really was no danger ; or, it 
may be, so much of reverence and 
trust in the parental smile, that he 
forgot the danger. Be this as it 
may, this third time little Willie 
stood bolt upright, and jumped 
over the dreadful gulf into his fa- 
ther’s powerful arms. He looked 
up with a smile, and his father set- 
ting him on the floor, said: 
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“There, Willie, that was faith. 
There is a gulf of hell between you 
and eternal life, but your heavenly 
Father holds out for you the arms 
of his love, and sent his only Son 
to die and prove it to you. Trust 
him as you have trusted me, and 
you will save your soul.” 


Having no Hope! 


A COMPREHENSIVE and emphatic 
description of ungodly men. To 
what multitudes does it apply? 
And how fearfully appalling is such 
a state! “Having no hope”— 
what words to apply to an im- 
mortal creature of God! No 
hope for this life, no hope for 
the life to come. No hope living, 
none for the hour of death, none 
for the day of judgment. An infi- 
nite, eternal future before you, and 
yet in all that measureless duration 


of being, no sign of life, no ray of 
light, no blessed experience; an 
eternal existence before you, and 
yet nothing in all the past, and 


nothing in all the future, to sweet- 
en | bless it to you. Oh! is 
this your state, my dear friend ? 
the state of a moral, accountable, 
blood-bought creature of God—a 
creature with such capacity for 
enjoyment, such longings after 
happiness, with such a past of priv- 
ilege and opportunity to look back 
upon, and so bright an eternity un- 
vailed to your view in the Gospel ? 
“ Condemned already”—“ having 
no hope ”—“ without God in the 
world” —oh! how these fearful 
words thrill the,soul with horror ! 
They are the knell of that state of 
fixed and eternal despair to which 
inpenitent and unpardonable sin 
leads a man. And yet you can be 
thoughtless and gay and uncon- 
cerned. Yes, you can cry peace, 
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sin and the world, when you 
have only to look forward a little 
to see written on the door of your 
death-chamber, and on the stone 
which marks .the place of your 
sleeping dust, and on the heavens 
over you, and on the throne of the 
living God, and on the bar of judg. 
ment: Wo hope—no ~~ a . 


The Casket of Promises. 


WHEN a pious old slave on aVir- 
ginia plantation was asked why he 
was always so sunny-hearted and 
cheerful under his hard lot, he re- 
plied : 

* Ah! massa, I always lays flat 
down on de promises, and den I 
pray straight up to my heavenly 

ather.” 

The solvency of a bank or of a 
government gives the value to its 
notes. So it is the everlasting 
faithfulness of God that makes a 
Bible promise “exceeding great 
and precious.” Human promises 
are often worthless. Many a bro- 
ken promise has left a broken 
heart. But since {the world was 
made God has never broken a sin- 
gle promise made to one of his 
trusting children. He is notaman 
that he should lie. When God 
promises pardon to a believing 

enitent here, and glory hereafter, 

e does it in the full view of all the 
risks that we can possibly encoun- 
ter. When he promises to take 
care of his children, he knows per- 
fectly well how much it will cost 
him to maintain so vast and necessi- 
tous a family. 

Men often repent of their prom- 
ises. In haste they make them, to 
repent at leisure. In the glow 
of to-day’s love, or in the flush of 
to-day’s strength, they pass their 
word, which becomes worthless as 


peace, and indulge the pleasures of rags when the love has cooled, or 
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the ability has run to water. But 
who ever heard of God repenting 
of apromise? Every one of them 
is “ Ten in Christ and amen in him 


to the glory of God)’—Hvangelist. 
@ 


o 
A Rusty Christian. 


An exchange says truly: “ A 
rusty Christian—he may be on the 
outward appearance from circum- 
stances—for want of the means of 
grace, society of Christians, and, 
when brought under proper treat- 
ment, may be started; but the 
safe, sure, and comfortable way is 
to continue on in the way and use 
of means— constancy in prayer, 
studying the Bible, keeping up 
household worship, private prayer, 
with devotion to every Christian 
duty. This may seem laborious, 
confining, but it will go easy, and 
the burden will be light. It is 
only a rusty Christian who can’t be 


moved to gospel duty ; while it is 


a burden to him, it is in great 
danger of destroying him. Are 
you in this condition? Get the 
file, the hammer, the oil. Rest not 
until you find it easy to take hold 
of the Bible and read, until you 
find the throne of grace the place 
where you must go, to which you 
will go with a ready mind and 
will; the work and service of 
God—that in which you find your 
heart and hand.ever ready. 


The History of Thousands. 


Tuovusanps of men breathe, 
move, and live—pass off the stage 
of life—are heard of no more. 
Why? They do not do a particle 
of good in the world, and none 
were blessed by them as the instru- 
ment of their redemption; not a 
word they spoke could be recalled, 
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and so they perished ; their light 
went out in darkness, and they 
were not remembered more than 
the insects of yesterday. Will 
you thus live and die, O man 
immortal ? Live for something. 
Do good, and leave behind you a 
monument of virtue that the 
storms of time can never destroy. 
Write your name in kindness and 
ove and mercy on the hearts of 
thousands you may come in con- 
tact with year by year. You will 
never be forgotten. No! your 
name, your deeds, will be as legi- 
ble on the hearts you leave behind 
as the stars on the brow of the 
evening. Good deeds will shine as 
the stars of heaven.—CuaLMERs. 


Quiet Virtues. 


Ir is the bubbling spring which 
flows gently, the little rivulet, 
which runs along day and night 
by the farm-house, that is useful, 
rather than the swollen flood or 
warring cataract. Niagara excites 
our wonder, and we stand-amazed 
at the power, the greatness of God 
there, as he “pours it from the 
hollow of his hand.” But one 
Niagara is enough for the conti- 
nent or the world ; while the same 
world requires thousands and tens 
of thousands of silver fountains 
and gently flowing rivulets, that 
water every farm and meadow, and 
every garden, and that shall flow 
on every day and night, with their 
quiet, gentle beauty. So with the 
acts of our lives. It is not by 
great deeds, like those of the mar- 
tyrs, that good is to be done; it is 
by the daily, quiet virtues of life, 
the Christian temper, the good 
qualities of relatives and friends, 
and all, that good is to be done. 





